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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
i hace political situation has changed chiefly through Mr. Quay 
throwing up the sponge and going to call on Mr. McKinley. 
Whether he was invited to do so or uot is of little consequence. 
That he was cordially received,—Mr. McKinley driving to the 
railroad station to meet him, cannot be questioned. The Ohio 
candidate is playing with double-edged tools when he takes Mr. 
Quay in any degree into his confidence. Mr. Quay is a weapon 
which may cut his own hand in both of two ways. ‘The first is, 
that his unbounded and unprincipled selfishness would lead him 
to sacrifice Mr. McKinley or any one else, for the sake of a per? 
sonal advantage. The other is, that the man’s name has become 
the symbol for all that is corrupt and corrupting in our public life, 
and to associate with it that of Mr. McKinley, is to send a chill 
to the heart of all enthusiasm for that candidate. There was no 
need of showing rudeness to Mr. Quay when he came unasked to 
Canton, but Mr. McKinley would have consulted both his own 
dignity and his prospects as a candidate, if he had awaited his 
visitor under his own roof. 
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Of course all sorts of rumors were afloat at once as to the 
purpose and the results of this visit. The sort of people who knew 
all about the treaty of Mentor in 1880, know all about the treaty 
of Canton in 1896. It is said that Mr. Quay is to be given con- 
trol of the campaign with a seat in the cabinet in prospect, that 
Mr. Platt is to be taken into favor, and that the Pennsylvania sen- 
ator is to negotiate a peace between Mr. McKinley and the repub- 
lican bosses. 





On our side of the state line, some commiseration is due to 
the friends of Mr. Quay, who have gone about abusing Mr. Mc- 
Kinley for the past three months, but who now swear that he has 
deserted and betrayed them. They got no comfort out of the as- 
surance that his name as a candidate will not be withdrawn until 
the second ballot. It was not for a nominal candidacy they were 
fighting, and the indications are that there will be no second bal- 
lot. What an end to all their bluster, when their chief tells them 
he never was anything but a friend of Mr. McKinley’s and is not 
grieved by his success. ‘There is not even the poor comfort that 
they have had a lesson which will be of use to them. They 
have been treated in the same way more than once, and learned 
nothing by it. He has sent them Lellowing down the field on 
some cry it suited him to have raised, and then flogged them into 
silence the moment it suited him to have them stop. 2 

‘*He cast off his friends like a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back.”’ 

S1nckE Mr. Quay set the example, the politicians have flocked 
to Canton. Already a majority of the National Committee have 
been there. Whether Mr. McKinley met them all at the railroad 
with his carriage, we are not told. That he does not in all cases 
‘‘have nothing to say,’’ appears,from the fragments of opinions 
and assurances which begin to leak out. The indications are that 
he is beginning to be rattled by the bluster of the gold standard 
people, and is casting an anchor to the windward with reference to 
them. In this case he is said to have used his friend Mr. Hanna 
and others, who have given the New Yorkers “‘ positive assurance 
that the St. Louis platform will declare unequivocally for sound 
money, and that Mr. McKinley will stand upon that platform.’ 
It is even said that the Maine platform, which declares against 
any Bimetallism except such as Europe will agree to let us have, 
has been suggested as the basis. This seems pretty explicit, and 
it will be well if these gentlemen from Ohio are in a position to 
deliver the goods for which they are said to be contracting. 
Honest American voters want no straddling, no quibbling in the 
political platforms of this year. Mr. Cleveland found in 1892 it 
is one thing to be the candidate, but quite another to make the 
platform. Mr. McKinley in 1896 seems to be quite ready to be 
the candidate on any platform, and to ally himself with any set 
of bosses to secure the coveted prize. The politician ridden 
Republican party has turned its back on the old party principles of 
financial and industrial as well as political independence. The 
self chosen leaders have submitted to the dictation of foreign 
money lenders and their American allies in the councils of the 
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party, and there is not the slightest doubt that the St. Louis con- 
vention will be controlled by time servers and place seeking pol- 
iticians, who care little for principle but much for power, and who 
have allied themselves with the money power or the power of 
money in politics, that has grown more and more dominant in 
American politics year after year. 

Whether such time servers and place seekers when assembled 
at St. Louis will have the courage to declare explicitly for the gold 
standard, or whether they will cringe before the fear of alienating 
independent bimetallic Republicans, is an open question. But 
they cannot hope to keep the support of bimetallists who have 
hitherto acted with the Republican party simply by voting down 
an out and out gold plank in the platform, by substituting a 
meaningless straddle in its place and nominating a candidate who 
has not had the courge to make known his convictions. Bimetal- 
lists in the Republican party will not continue to vote blindly for 
the party candidates, and they will not be placated by equivocal 
declarations on the financial question as they have in the past. 


In the Democratic party the expectation of a split over the 
question is very general. The free trade and importing faction in 
the East are frantic at the prospect of any kind of bimetallism. 
The solid lines of the party in the South and West are as decided 
the other way. ‘The Eastern and Gold Standard Democrats have 
an immense advantage in having the Administration and the money 
of New York on their side ; but if the question were submitted to 
the direct vote of the actual membership of the party, the vote 
would be at least three to one for Free Coinage at 1.16, 


The tactics which both wings of the party are adopting, 
point toa split at Chicago, like that of 1860 at Charleston. Both 
are sending up contesting delegations, where they fail to obtain a 
decision of the State convention in their favor. The Gold Demo- 
crats of Nebraska led off; those of Illinois and other western 
States are following the example. So the Democratic friends of 
silver in South Dakota have sent a contesting delegation, and 
other States will do the same. ‘Two conventions will meet at 
Chicago, and the only question is which faction will succeed in 
organizing that which has been formally called, and in establish- 
ing its formal claim to speak for the party. 

That the gold-standard party mean to seat their friends from 
every State, without any regard to the regularity of their appoint- 
ment, is frankly avowed in their newspapers. Their strength in 
the National Committee gives them especial advantages for carry- 
ing out this policy, and they mean to use these advantages. They 
are in such a panic as to the result that there is little doubt of 
them showing themselves a gold party in more senses than one. 
The Free Silver people, however, are equally determined, and are 
equally ready to go apart. They are handicapped by their pov- 
erty and the opposition of the Administration, which secures 
every mercenary delegate and every office-holder to the gold- 
standard faction. 

A WEEK’sS work of Congress is summed up in the advance- 
ment of three appropriation bills, the final passage of one, and the 
adoption of the bill to exclude illiterate immigrants by the 
House. 

In the matter of the appropriation bills, there has been a 
strenuous but unavailing effort to keep down the outlay to the 
probable revenue. Failing in this, the champions of economy 
have proposed new internal revenue taxes, and new revenue 
duties in the tariff, namely on tea, coffee, and other articles not 
produced in this country. This last is a highly objectionable pro- 
posal. In 1870, through the efforts of the late Judge Kelly, all 
duties of this kind were removed from the tariff, and as fast as any 
article has been found to lie outside our possibilities of production, 
it has been transferred tothe Free List. To reverse this policy is 





to adopt the taxation of the virtual necessaries of life, as is done 
by the tariffs of England, Norway, and other free trade countries. 
The Norwegian tariff taxes tea, coffee, spices, and the like, at 
rates ranging from 300 to 500 per cent., but admits, free of duty, 
everything that is produced in Norway. The effect is to levy 
enormous taxes upon the poor without any compensatory advan- 
tage, such as protective duties offer, in the increase of employ- 
ment. And, while protective duties effect a lowering of prices to 
a normal level through the development of home competition, so 
as to make the amount of the duty a matter of indifference to the 
consumer, these revenue duties continue to weigh with their 
whole incidence upon the consumer. A duty for revenue only is 
the most oppressive tax known to modern legislation, being sur- 
passed only by taxes on sales and heavy poll-taxes, both of which 
have passed out of use. 

THE Act to restrict immigration in the case of males of 
mature age to persons who can read and write the English or 
some other language was first amended to exclude aliens who 
retain their homes in some foreign country. This is aimed atthe 
French Canadians, who flock into New England and the cities 
along our lakes, to earn and save the high wages we pay, and 
then return to their villages in Quebec. It will involve some nice 
distinctions as to what constitutes a home in a foreign country, 
and probably will break down under the interpretation of the 
courts, which rarely sympathize with such restrictions. ‘The 
main provision of the bill is harmless, because it presents no real 
check to desirable immigration. Those who wish to come will 
soon master the arts of reading and writing, if they have them 
not already. Neither will it check the undesirable immigration 
of Anarchists and Socialists, who are generally educated up to 
the higher average of the working classes of northern and central 
Europe. 

During the debate, one overzealous member declared that the 
majority of the inmates of our prisons and poorhouses are of for- 
eign birth. As such statements are allowed too often to pass 
unchallenged, Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri, did well to quote the 
official reports, which show that 72 per cent. of our prisoners and 
$3 per cent. of our paupers are native Americans. ‘This is the 
more notable, as the strain which migration to a new country sub- 
jects men often wrecks them in fortune, in health, in mind, and 
even in morals. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has decided against 
the Treasury authorities that the sugar bounties must be paid, 
whether or not the Constitution gives Congress power to offer 
such bounties. On this point the Court did not pass, as it con- 
fined itself to the constitutional validity of the law which appro- 
priated money to pay the bounties, declaring that the sugar pro- 
duced by complying with the conditions prescribed by Congress 
had acquired an equitable claim to the money. This leaves the 
main question untouched, and also avoids another of some import- 
ance, on which the Court might have given us at least an oditer 
dictum: Isit right for an executive department of government 
to pass upon the acts of the legislature, as to their constitutional- 
ity? In this case, not only was Congress challenged, but the 
signature of President Harrison to an appropriation bill was 
impugned as contrary to his duty. Both the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his Comptroller of the Treasury have been guilty of 
an act of gross discourtesy to the last Administration, which does 
pot look the better for being declared a breach of equity also by 
our highest legal authority. 

Two other cases of importance have been decided by the 
court. The captain of the Horsa is decided -to have violated our 
neutrality laws in carrying Cuban insurgents and arms to Cuba, 
although the former boarded the ship on the high seas, and were 
not organized in any apparent way as belligerents. If this be 
true, then our laws much exceed the rule of international law on 
this head, and should be altered into conformity with it. It is 
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only the fitting out of an armed expedition on neutral soil which 
the rule forbids ; and this was not an expedition of that kind. 

The other decision concerns the rights of the Bannock Indians 
of Wyoming to hunt on ‘‘ unoccupied publiclands’’ in that State. 
This was expressly assured to them by treaty with the United 
States, when they surrendered after their last uprising in 1873. 
It seems that the laws of the young State forbid the hunting of 
wild animals, but the Bannocks stood on their treaty rights, and 
thus came into collision with the State authorities. Instead of 
going again upon the war-path, they appealed to the justice of 
the nation, with poor results. The court virtually decides that 
rights created by contract on the part of the nation as the ruler of 
the Territory lapse unless they are formally reaffirmed in the 
ordinance which converts the Territory into a State. In view of 
the explicit declaration that treaties made in accordance with the 
Constitution are the law of the land, in spite of anything to the 
contrary in the laws of any State, this seems strange doctrine. It 
is, however, but one of the many illustrations of the anomalous 
position held by our Indian tribes, who have alternately all the 
rights and dignities of foreign States, and no rights that anybody 
need respect. 

WHATEVER may be the case in other communities, the refor- 
mers of Philadelphia frequently show themselves incapable of the 
patience and self-control, which are needed to insure their success. 
The Committee of One Hundred went to pieces, because it 
allowed itself to get into a fit of temper, and endorsed the whole 
Democratic City ticket, although that opposed some very objec- 
tionable candidates to some very good ones put forward by the 
Republicans. The Law and Order Society has done very excel- 
lent work in collecting evidence against the liquor-dealers, who 
violate the Brooks Law. It has driven out of the trade and out 
of the city the worst men in the business ; and has made the law 
far more effective than it would have been without organized 
effort of this kind. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted 
that it lost both temper and self-control, when Judges Bregy and 
Willson decided to rehear twelve applications, which had been 
rejected at the regular sessions. In the case of some, at least, of 
the twelve, we think the Society was perliaps aggrieved by this 
rehearing. But the part of wisdom would have been to pocket 
the grievance and muster the evidence against them in full force 
once more. Instead of this, the Society allowed the cases to 
go by default, with the result that nearly all were granted. We 
fear that this irritability, emphasized as it is by the extravagant 
speeches of some members of the Society, will impair the public 
confidence and weaken its influence in the Court. 


THE New York schools have been liberated from the yoke 
of sectional, or district boards of directors, and their administra- 
tion placed under a department of inspection, appointed by the 
Mayor and the Board of Education. This is a change very 
greatly needed in Philadelphia, where the sectional board stands 
in the way of every improvement, and especially in the selection 
of good teachers. Of the graduates of our Normal School those 
who hold full certificates as warranted competent to teach, are 
continually passed by, while the holders of trial certificates easily 
secure places through the influence of their friends in these 
boards. ‘The former often either give up all idea of teaching, or 
take their talents and acquirements to some more open market, or 
obtain places, after long delay. As a result our Superintendent 
of Public Schools is cramped at every step he takes in his efforts 
to improve the methods of teaching and reform the curriculum. 

The choice of a superintendent for the whole city, which the 
new law enacts, led to the suggestion that President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins, was the right man for the place. When it became 
known that he would take it if elected, Baltimore and its Univer- 
sity were stirred to retain him. The result his been great gain 





to the University, which has been so impoverished by the fall of 
Baltimore and Ohio stocks, that it has had to cut down its teach- 
ing force, give up some of its best men to other institutions, and 
come down from the high level at which it worked in its more 
prosperous days. A subscription has been started, to secure 
$50,000 a year for a term of years, and if successful it will lighten 
President Gilman’s burdens very greatly. 





THE support given by the Irish members of Parliament to 
the Government’s Education bill has so disgusted the English 
Dissenters that they declare that they and the Liberal party, so 
far as they control it, are done with Home Rule. They forget 
their own contention that Home Rule for Ireland rests on justice 
and on necessity, and not on any one’s mislikings or likings. It 
rests on the necessity of giving the Irish nation a position within 
the British Empire, which it can accept and be content with. No 
amount of popular voting, one way or the other, can set aside the 
fact that Ireland is England’s chief danger in the coming struggle 
for mastery in three continents. Not only are her people at home 
discontented to the point of readiness to welcome and help any 
invader, but they are supported in this by the greater Ireland- 
beyond-seas, which has incurred virtual exile through English 
misgovernment. It is not what England or any class of English- 
men choose to do with Ireland, that is the question, but what 
they must do for her, and that much more quickly than any Eng- 
lish party seems to appreciate. The justice of the Irish claim to 
as much self-government as is consistent with her position inside 
the Empire has been the chief contention of the Liberals, ever 
since Mr. Gladstone enunciated the principle that to be obeyed 
by the Irish people, law must have an Irish source. No vote of 
the Home rule members can affect that principle in the least, 
unless it be by bringing to light the hollowness of those who 
professed to accept it, but did not. 

That the Liberals generally care very heartily about this 
Education Bill, was not evident in the debate which preceded the 
second reading. It was singularly flat, and unredeemed by a 
single great speech. The vigor of opposition has been all outside 
of Parliament, in public meetings of the dissenting churches, in 
which the oratory of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes has been the most 
heard. The average Liberal wants to please his constituents, but 
cares very little for the change which the bill proposes. 


THE coronation of the Czar in the Kremlin is one of those 
spectacles which remind us of the half-Asiatic character of the 
great Slavonic Empire. The ceremonial was as different as possi- 
ble from any that would be used in western Europe, and the dis- 
play of color and the variety while reminding us that 

“the gorgeous East 
Showers on her kings barbaric, pearls and gold,”’ 
possessed an effectiveness which no western spectacle could attain. 
Much of this is due to the unreserved enthusiasm of loyalty, with 
which an unsophisticated people accept a new ruler, as beginning a 
new and more happy age for his country. If, indeed, Nicholas II 
shall abolish religious intolerance in Russia, as some predict, all 
this hopefulness will have found its justification. But Christendom 
has already much to forgive him in the matter of Armenia. 


IMAGINARY DANGERS OF FREE COINAGE. 





ILL the free coinage of silver bring on a disastrous panic? 
The gold contractionists and speculators tell us that it will. 

They tell us that upon the election of a President pledged to the 
free coinage of silver panic would seize the European holders of 
American securities ; that European investors would throw their 
holdings of American railroad bonds and stocks and other securi- 
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ties on our markets for sale at any price; that, consequently, prices 
of all securities on our naikets would be greatly depressed, and 
that as gold was exported in great volume in payment for the 
securities sold on our markets for foreign account, the money 
market would be stripped of loanable funds, interest rates would 
be tightened, accommodation to producers would be denied and 
the wheels of industry stopped and business paralyzed from the 
want of money with which to carry on production. We are 
further told that this return of our securities held abroad would 
continue until our stock of gold was exhausted and we were 
reduced to a silver basis, that as a result the volume of our cur- 
rency would be contracted by one-third ; that prices would fall 
proportionately, and that as a consequence, even after the panic 
had worn itself out, the country would experience an unexampled 
period of industrial stagnation. 

Such are the results the gold contractionists anticipate from 
the success of the bimetallic forces at the polls and the election of 
a President pledged to free coinage. Measuring every departure 
of national policy, not from the broad ground of national honor 
and the public weal, but from the selfish point of view of the 
speculator and by the probable effect of such action on the security 
market and their speculative transactions, they view the effects of 
the free coinage of silver on the business of the country in a false 
light, and grave, but unreasoning dangers from the opening of 
our mints to silver, loom up in their imaginations. 

They anticipate panic among foreign investors and the 
unloading on our markets of American securities now held abroad 
as certain to depress the value of all securities on our markets and 
to bring on a speculators’ panic, and they anticipate that this 
unloading of securities on our markets by panic-stricken foreign 
investors would inevitably lead toa drain on our gold reserve and 
ultimately to the suspension of gold payments. But why antici- 
pate panic among foreign investors? Why anticipate the suspen- 
sion of gold payments, the exportation of all our gold and a vio- 
lent contraction of our currency ? 

Would foreign investors in American securities act on the 
unreasoning fear that the free coinage of silver would result in the 
payment of interest and principal of our debts at fifty cents on the 
dollar? Such is the assumption of the speculators who believe, 
or feign to believe, that the unlimited coinage of silver would give 
us a ‘‘ fifty-cent dollar’’ and result in cutting the value of all 
American securities in half. 

3ut free coinage of silver would not give us a “‘ fifty-cent 
dollar.’’ Under free coinage the value of silver bullion and silver 
coin would be the same. Such a thing as a dollar containing but 
fifty cents’ worth of silver would be impossible, for 37114 grains 
of silver bullion being convertible, into a silver dollar, by the gov- 
ernment, free of charge, would be the exact equivalent of the 
dollar, just as at this time 232.2 grains of gold is the equivalent 
of a gold eagle. It is clear no one will sell 232.2 grains of gold 
for less than $10, so long as he has the privilege to take it to the 
mint and receive a gold eagle in return. And so it is clear that 
if the same privilege was given the owner of silver bullion as 
the owner of gold bullion now enjoys, no one would sell 37114 
grains of silver for less than a dollar. Therefore, under free and 
unlimited coinage the silver dollar would be honest and good 
money according to the definition of that highest of gold authori- 
ties, Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, for after being melted 
down it would still be worth just as much as before. 


So the silver dollar would not be a ‘‘ fifty-cent dollar.’’ Nei- 
ther is there any reason to suppose that the silver dollar would 
be worth less than the gold dollar. On the contrary, there is no 
doubt that the opening of our mints to the unlimited coinage of 
silver would restore the parity between gold and silver, and the 
silver dollar would be just as acceptable in payment of interest 
and principal to the foreign holder of American securities as the 
gold dollar. 

But it is not with silver that we would pay our foreign debts; 








neither is it with gold. We would pay our debts abroad after the 
opening of our mints to silver just as we pay them now, with 
exports of merchandise, chiefly farm products. ‘The only differ- 
ence would be that we would get better prices for our exports. 
The lower the prices at which we export our wheat and other 
products, the greater is the burden of our interest charges and 
the greater is the real income of the holders of our securities, who 
practically receive, owing to the fall in prices, double the quan- 
tity of products in payment of interest charges that they are enti- 
tled to receive. Just as prices fall, the value of the debts they 
hold increases, provided the solvency of the debtor is not 
impaired. 

The gold monometallists tell us that the free coinage of sil- 
ver would contract our currency by one-third through forcing 
gold and all credits based on gold out of circulation, and thus 
cause prices to fall proportionately. If so, then the fall in prices 
would result in increasing the actual income of the foreign hold- 
ers of American securities, who would receive three bushels of 
wheat and three pounds of cotton where they now receive but 
two. If such was the result of free coinage, our foreign credit- 
ors would receive, not a dollar worth fifty cents of the present 
dollar, but a dollar worth one hundred and fifty cents. Yet we 
are told that the prospect of this would cause foreign investors to 
unload their securities on our markets in a panic! 

But the free coinage of silver could not possibly result in a 
further fall in the price of the articles that we export in the pay- 
ment of our debts. Grant for the moment that foreigners would 
unload their securities on our markets and take gold in payment. 
The result would be that the money markets in the financial cen- 
tres would tighten, importers would be unable to secure custom- 
ary bank accommodation, prices of imported articles would fall 
and importers would be obliged to restrict their purchases abroad 
and imports would fall off. 

But how would the price of the products we export in p.iy- 
meut of our debts be affected? In the first place, just as gold was 
exported from America, leading to a contraction of our currency, 
it would lead to a proportionate increase in the volume of money 
in Europe, and consequently prices in Europe would tend to rise. 
In the second place, as gold was exported and went to swell the 
currencies of European gold standard countries, gold would fall, 
while silver, in response to the prospective demand from America 
on the reopening of our mints to silver, would advance.  Sil- 
ver would rise immediately on the election of a President and: 
Congress pledged to free coinage, and before our mints were 
opened to silver, for speculators would anticipate the effect of the 
prospective increased demand sure to result from the opening of 
our mints, and they would buy up and hold silver in anticipation 
of the rise. As silver rose relatively to gold, the cost to gold- 
using countries, buying wheat and cotton and other products in 
silver-using countries, would be increased; for while silver-using 
peoples asked no more silver for their products, it would take 
more gold to get the same quantity of silver. Consequently, the 
competition between our producers and the producers of silver 
countries for the European markets would be relieved, and the 
demand for our wheat and cotton and other produce would be 
thereby increased. 

Thus the balance of trade would turn in our favor and gold 
at first exported in payment for securities sold on our markets for 
the account of panic-stricken foreign investors, would flow back 
again in payment for our enlarged exports of wheat and cotton 
and other produce. 


The election of a President pledged to bring about the restora- 
tion of silver to its place as money might result in a stock 
exchange speculative panic, but the country at large would not 
be injured thereby. Ifthe foreign holders of American securities, 
blind to their own interests, chose to sell on our markets, and to 
our investors, the securities they now hold without regard to 
price, they would be the losers, not our investors enabled to pick 
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up valuable securities at panic prices. The country would not be 
injured by what would be in effect, a voluntary peeling down of 
our foreign indebtedness on the part of British and German 
holders of our securities. The opening of our mints to free 
coinage would not impair the value of such securities. On the 
contrary it would result in making them more valuable. The 
value of all securities, whether railroad bonds or stocks, farm 
mortgages or the evidences of indebtedness issued by other cor- 
porations and individuals, is dependent upon the ability of the 
debtor to earn and pay the interest. And bimetallism would 
bring renewed prosperity and hence add to the value of securities 
in general. The greater the profits of industry, the greater the 
net earnings of railroads, the more secure, and hence the more 
valuable do securities of all kinds become. Hence, if our foreign 
creditors, seized by unreasoning panic on the election of a free 
coinage President, should sacrifice their holding of American 
securities they would be the sufferers from their own panic. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


EF are told that silver ore has become so abundant during the 
last twenty-five years, and that the methods of taking it 
from the ground and of extracting the silver from the ore have 
so improved that it takes only half as much labor to produce 
371% grains of silver (the pure silver in a dollar) as it takes to 
produce 23.22 grains of gold (the pure gold in a dollar), and that 
therefore silver is worth but half as much to-day as it was in 
1870. This is the supposition advanced by the gold monometall- 
ists to account for the great divergence in the value of gold and 
silver since 1873; but it lacks substantiation. The truth is that 
the great fall in the gold-value of silver during the past twenty- 
three years has not been due to any cheapening in the cost of 
producing silver, as compared to gold, but to the systematic dis- 
crimination against silver as a money-metal by the Western 
nations, resulting in a decreased demand for silver and an 
increased demand for gold. 

The price of any and every commodity is fixed by the ratio 
between the effective demand and the supply. If, for any reason, 
the supply of any commodity falls off while the demand remains 
the same or increases, the price of such commodity will rise, just 
as the demand outruns the supply; for, whenever the quantity 
of any commodity for sale is not sufficient to meet the demands 
of all those desirous of and having the means to purchase it, 
prospective purchasers will bid against each other to obtain it, 
thus forcing the price up to that point where many, who will not 
or cannot afford to pay the enhanced price, no longer bid to 
obtain it—when the supply will catch up to the effective demand 
and a new ratio established between supply and demand at a 
higher price. And if, on the other hand, the supply of any arti- 
cle is increased, while the demand remains the same or falls off, 
the price of such commodity will fall; for, when the supply of 
any commodity more than equals the demands of purchasers, 
sellers will underbid each other in their efforts to obtain a market, 
thus forcing the price down until the lower price attracts more 
buyers, thus increasing the demand, when a new equilibrium 
between supply and demand will be found at a lower price. 

Thus the immediate effect of a decreased supply of any com- 
modity, while the demand remains the same or increases, is to 
cause an advance in price, and when the demand falls off, or the 
supply increases faster than the demand, the immediate effect is 
to cause a fallin price. When there are two purchasers to one 
buyer, and both desirous of the same commodity the price will 
rise. When there are two sellers to one buyer and both desirous 
of disposing of the same commodity the price will fall. This is 
the law of supply and demand, and it fixes the relative value of 
gold and silver just as it does of all other commodities, 








But a falling off in supply, or an increase in demand relatively 
to the supply, does not of necessity mean a permanent advance in 
price. Neither does a falling off in the demand of any commodity 
with the result, momentarily, that the supply outruns the demand, 
thus depressing the price, mean of necessity a permanently lower 
price level. Commodities are of three classes: 1. Those the pro- 
duction of which can be increased indefinitely without adding to 
the cost of production. 2. Those the production of which can 
only be increased at an enhanced cost. 3. Those the production 
of which is dependent upon chance. ‘To the first class belong 
manufactured goods and agricultural products in general ; to the 
last two, and more especially the third, the precious metals. 

Many of the less profitable silver mines are now closed down, 
but could be reopened and worked ata profit if silver brought a 
better price, and thus to a limited degree the production of silver 
could be increased, but only at an increased cost. After such 
mines had been re-opened the increased production of silver would 
be dependent, as is an increased production of gold, on the chance 
of finding new and workable deposits. 

Now, it is clear where production can be increased ad infinitum 
without adding to the cost of production, that just as soon as the 
demand for any such commodity outruns the supply, leading to 
an enhanced price, production will be stimulated, and the output 
will be increased until the price falls back to that point where the 
profits are not so great as to induce other men engaged in other 
lines of industry to change their occupation. And so when the 
demand for any commodity falls off, or for any reason does not 
keep pace with an increasing supply, thus leading to a fall in 
price and curtailment of the profit of production, the production 
of such commodity will, in ordivary times, when other lines of 
profitable production are open to employer and wage-earner, be 
curtailed, for no producer will work continuously at a loss if he 
can turn his hand with profit to something else. 

Thus the farmer would not produce wheat at a loss if he 
could produce corn at a profit, and if the crop of wheat in one 
year was so great as to depress the price and leave no margin of 
profit on production, while the profit on corn was large, he would 
the next-year raise less wheat and more corn with the result that 
wheat would rise and corn fall, so that in the end each crop would 
yield the same margin of profit. This same equalizing of profits, 
or as at present equalizing of losses, is carried on in all branches 
of production, manufacturing as well as agricultural, so that 
prices of ali such commodities the production of which can be 
increased indefinitely, circulate around the cost of reproduction. 


But from commodities in general the precious metals differ 
not only in that production is to a great degree dependent on 
chance, but in that the stock of gold and silver in the world 
represents the accumulations of a great number of years. Fifty 
per cent. of the gold and forty per cent. of the silver that has been 
produced during the past four hundred years, or since the dis- 
covery of America, is at this time in use as money. The stock of 
gold and silver in the world representing the production of a long 
series of years, it is evident, the price of silver and gold is not so 
sensitive to increased or decreased annual production as other 
commodities. The doubling of the production of wheat in any 
one year would practically be equivalent to doubling the supply, 
but the doubling of the production of gold and silver would rep- 
resent not more than an increase of five per cent. in the total 
supply. And what holds good with increased production, of 
course holds good with decreased. A decrease in the production 
of wheat by one-half in any year would cut the supply in half and 
lead to a famine price, but a halving of the production of precious 
metals in any one year would represent no more than a decrease 
in supply of two and a half per cent., and would have hardly an 
appreciable effect on the value of gold and silver. It is for this 
very reason that the precious metals are, of all commodities, pecu- 
liarly fitted for money, for they possess a stability in price from 
year to year, when one is not discriminated against to the enhance- 
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ment of the other by legislative action, suchas is not possessed by 
any other two commodities. 

Moreover, so long as the mints were open to gold and silver 
at a fixed ratio, both gold and silver were, so far as the monetary 
demand went, one and the same commodity. Consequently, the 
relative value between gold and silver did not materially change. 
If men had no preference for wheat over rye bread, but used 
either indiscriminately and with the same relish, it is clear that 
the relative price ef wheat and rye flour would not change mate- 
rially from year to year, even though the wheat crop might be 
short one year and the rye crop bountiful, and the next the rye 
crop fail while the wheat crop was large. If rye bread was 
equally as acceptable as wheat, and vice versa, without any prefer- 
ence by all men, it is evident the demand for bread would fall 
equally on both rye and wheat, which, so far as the demand went, 
would be in effect one and the same commodity. ‘The result 
would be that if the rye crop was short, so that it tended to rise, 
the demand would be transferred to wheat; so that wheat would 
rise equally with rye. So, also, there might be a very short crop 
of wheat and an equally large crop of rye, without resulting in 
any change in price whatever, the rye supplying the place of the 
wheat. 

And, as it would be with wheat and rye in this suppositional 
case, so it was exactly with silver and gold until the Western nations 
discriminated against silver and in favor of gold. While the mints 
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of France and America were open to free coinage of both silver 
and gold, silver was just as available for money as gold. Conse- 
quently, whenever gold became relatively scarce, the demand for 
silver increased and the demand for gold decreased, so that there 
was no change in the relative value of the two metals, and when, 
with the discovery of gold in California and Australia, gold 
became plentiful and tended to cheapen, the demand for gold for 
money was transferred automatically from silver to gold, with the 
result that silver fell in price while gold was steadied, so that 
both metals fell together and equally. It was as if, in the above 
suppositional case, the harvest of rye was doubled while the har- 
vest'of wheat remained unchanged; the demand for rye, the most 
abundant, would have increased and the demand for wheat fallen. 
off; so that wheat would have fallen in price equally with rye, but 
no change in the relative values of the two grains would have 
occurred. 

So gold and silver fell together after the discovery of gold in 
California. ‘They were two separate commodities as far as supply 
went, but as far as demand went they were one and the same. So 
long as the Western nations held gold and silver to be, as far as 
the monetary demand went, one and the same commodity, the 
relative value did not vary, and this in the face of the most extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in the relative production of gold and silver. 
The following compact table, compiled from the report of the 
Director of the United States Mint for 1895, will make this clear: 


Production of Gold and Silver in the World since the Discovery of America. 


PERIOD. | GOLD. | SILVER. 


| j iS = | aia 
| | | | 
Total production| Annual average | Total production; Annual average 
| for period. | production. | for period. | production. 

|(Coining value at) (Coining value at (Coining value at (Coining value at 


\U. S. Mint Ratio.) U. S. Mint Ratio.) U. S. Mint Ratio.) U. S. Mint Ratio.) 


| ———— ioe 


$ 4,679,000 $ 949,173,000 $ 8,871,000 | $1. 


1493-1600 $ 501,640,000 





1601-1700 | 606,815,000 6,063,000 | 1,547,731,000' 15,477,000 2.55 
1701-1800 | 1,262,805,000 12,628,000 2,370,809,000 | 23,708,000 1.88 
1801-1820 | 194,215,000 9,711,000 596,463,000 29,823,000 3.07 
1821-1840 | 229,320,000 | 11,466,000 439,374,000 21,968,000 1.92 
1841-1850 | 363,928,000 | 36,893,000 324,400,000 32,440,000 1.12 
1851-1870 | 2,595,996,000 129,799,000 879,435,000 | 48,972,000 2.95 
1871-1890 | 2,210,869,600 | 110,548,000 2,217,424,900 | 110,871,000 1.00 
1891 | 130,650,000 130,650,000 177,352,300 | 177,352,300 ics3 
1892 146,815,100 146,815,100 198,014,400, 198,014,400 | 1.35 
1893 | 157,287,600 | 157,287,600 214,745,300 214,745,300 | 1.36 
1894 | 180,626,100 180,626,100 216,892,200, 216,892,200 | 1.20 
$8,580,467 ,400 $10,131,814,100 | $1.29 


It will be seen from the above table that during the twenty 
years 1801-20, $3.07 of silver was produced to $1 of gold and dur- 
ing the twenty years, 1821-40, $1.92, nearly twice as much silver 
as gold. It will further be seen that during the next decade the 
production of gold and silver was more nearly equal, and that 
then the production of gold suddenly jumped with the output of 
the Californian and Australian gold fields, so that during the 
period 1851-70, $2.95 in gold was produced to $1. of silver. Thus 
the relative production of gold was reversed from $3. of silver to 
$1. of gold at the beginning of the century to $3. of gold to $1. of 
silver after the discovery of gold in California. 

Yet the ratio of 1514 of silver to 1 of gold as established at 
the French mints was not disturbed. The highest ratio that silver 
bore to gold in the London markets during the seventy years that 
the French mints were open to silver at the ratio of 151% to 1 was 
16.25 to 1 in 1813, the lowest 15.04 to 1 in 1814. But no such 
fluctuations occurred at the French mints and could not in ordi- 
nary times have possibly occurred in the London market. But 
the Napoleonic wars had in effect divided Europe into two indus- 
trial and economic worlds, commerce and exchange between 
which was at a standstill. 

During the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
centuries, gold and silver were coined in the different States of 
Europe at various ratios. Moreover coinage was entirely on 
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government account, and gold and silver coin was struck so as to 
yield a profit to the royal treasuries. It was not until 1666 that 
the mints of England were first opened to free coinage. Before 
that time all coin was coined on account of the sovereign and 
generally with a view to his profit. Consequently, no fixed com- 
mercial ratio ruled between gold and silver until the last part of 
the seventeenth century. From 1700 down to 1803 the ratio was 
changed, from time to time, at the French, as well as other mints. 
In 1803 the ratio of 15% to 1 was fixed upon by France, and the 
mints opened to the unlimited coinage of both metals, 15% 
pounds of silver being coined into the same number of francs as 
one pound of gold. Down to 1873, when coinage of silver at the 
French mints was restricted the commercial ratio at Paris never 
materially differed from the mint ratio, though, as we have said, 
there were extraordinary fluctuations in the relative production of 
gold and silver. 

Never, at Paris, during this period did gold or silver fall 
below the mint price more than to a degree equivalent to the loss 
of interest during the time elapsing between the deposit of 
the bullion and the return of the coin, usually about twenty 
days. Those desirous of realizing on gold or silver bullion 
at once, sold it to bullion brokers for a price below the mint 
price equivalent to interest between the time of deposit and 
return of the coin, But material fluctuations there were none. 
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The variations in the London market ratio represented nothing 
more than the cost of transporting silver and gold from London 
to French mints plus the interest covering the delay incident on 
converting bullion into coin. Save during the Napoleonic wars 
this cost amounted to little, and the relative commercial value of 
gold and silver in London was practically fixed by the French 
mint ratio. 

Thus so long as gold and silver were treated as one commodity, 
parity was maintained. When silver was discriminated against, 
when the demand for silver was curtailed and the demand for 
gold increased, gold appreciated and silver fell, and the result has 
been a marked divergence in the value of gold and silver. 

It is not because the supply of silver has been increased, 
owing toimproved methods of extracting the bullion from the ore 
that the gold price of silver has fallen, but because the demand 
for gold has been increased and the demand for silver restricted 
by the closing of the mints of Germany, the Latin Union and the 
United States to silver. 


THE SPECULATIVE WORLD OPPOSED TO BIMET- 
ALLISM. 
|" is only natural that the speculative cliques should look upon 
the restoration of bimetallism with al:rm. From the great 
fall in prices, that has made productive enterprises unprofitable 
and driven money out of the channels of industry, they have 
profited, for as money that under other conditions would find 
employment in productive industries has accumulated in the finan- 
cial centers, interest rates have fallen, and they have found it 
easier to obtain advances from the banks with which to carry out 
their speculative schemes. 

In short, falling prices have diverted money from the chan- 
nels of production, into the channels of speculation, and the 
speculative cliques are naturally opposed to anything that will 
change this tendency of money to accumulate in the banks of the 
financial centers, where it is, to a large extent, placed at their dis- 
posal. Consequently, they find their interests conserved by the 
maintenance of the appreciating gold standard, that, by making 
productive interprises unprofitable, causes money to flow from 
the local centers of industry into the financial centers. 

When production is unprofitable there is little or no demand 
among producers for money with which to extend production,— 
among manufacturers to increase the productive capacity of their 
establishments or of the agricultural classes to bring more land 
under cultivation. The farming classes are, as the result of low 
and unremunerative prices, strapped for money with which to pay 
old debts and meet accumulating interest charges and taxes that 
have become more burdensome, from year to year, as prices have 
fallen. Unable to realize from their crops the ready money with 
which to pay the retail trader for purchases of provisions and dry 
goods, the retail trader is, in turn, unable to pay the wholesale 
dealer, and the wholesale merchant unable to pay the manufac- 
turer. Consequently, notes given for goods purchased, are not 
paid when due, and the manufacturer is obliged to renew, in 
whole or part, the note of the wholesale merchant, who is obliged 
to extend the time of payment to the retailer, who, in turn, must 
give more time to the farmer. So it is that we find all classes of 
producers seeking loans with which to take up old notes, while 
all the time interest charges go on accumulating and eating into 
their assets. 

There is demand on the country banks by farmers and 
local traders for money,—not for money with which to make new 
purchases, but with which to pay old debts. So there is active 
demand for money on the banks of industrial and commercial 
centers by manufacturers, obliged to give more time to wholesale 
merchants, and by wholesale merchants, who cannot collect 
promptly from the retailers. But demand among producers for 
money with which to make new purchases of goods and extend 
their business is restricted. 
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Naturally the banks hesitate to discount notes that represent, 
not purchases of new commodities, but in large part renewals of 
old notes representing old purchases of commodities remaining 
unsold. The result is that banks in the agricultural districts 
restrict their loans to farmers and retail traders, and the banks in 
the industrial centers to manufacturers and middlemen. Where 
they have already discounted the notes of old customers they are 
obliged to discount new, for not to do so would result in the bank- 
ruptcy of the manufacturers and merchants whose notes they 
hold. 

But while manufacturing is unremunerative and the mer- 
chant, unable to collect his accounts when due, finds his profits 
eaten up by accumulating interest charges and depreciation of 
stock, the bank officers of banks located in agricultural districts 
and industrial centers are anxious to curtail their local discounts, 
and are tempted to let their funds accumuiate in the banks of the 
financial centers. And just as prices fall, making productive 
enterprises less and less profitable, the tendency of the banks in 
the financial centers is to give the preference more and more to 
those borrowers offering stock exchange securities with a specu- 
lative market as security for loans over those manufacturers and 
merchants offering notes for discount. 


So it is that not only have falling prices resulted in causing 
the funds of the country banks to accumulate in the financial 
centers, especially New York, but in placing such funcs at the 
disposal of stock speculators. Thus the speculative cliques are 
enabled the more readily to float the stock certificates of various 
corporations purporting to represent full paid and non-assessable 
stock, but in reality, representing, in large part, no investment of 
capital at all. 

It is through a systematic over-capitalization of corporations 
of all kinds that the brokers and speculative bankers who organize 
new companies and reorganize old, accumulate large fortunes. To 
carry out successfully their speculative schemes it is requisite that 
the speculative public be induced to invest in the worthless and 
watered stocks which they issue. Capitalizing all new corpora- 
tions, railroad, industrial and other that they organize, and 
re-capitalizing all old corporations that pass through their hands 
in the process of reorganization, at two or even three times the 
amount of money actually invested, it is their aim to secure the 
money for construction purposes as well as the working capital 
by the sale of bonds, often sold much below par, and then to 
issue stock to an equal amount to the issue of bonds or more and 
allot the same among the purchasers of the bonds as a bonus and 
themselves as commission. 

Such stock, though invariably purporting to be full paid, 
represents no money investment whatever. It is by manipulating 
this watered stock, giving it a fictitious value and unloading it 
upon the public that the speculators reap their large profits and 
accumulate their fortunes. Owning the total issue of stock among 
themselves, it is quite easy for a speculative clique to bid up the 
price day after day and record fictitious sales on the stock 
exchange. Day after day they record large sales at continually 
advancing prices and circulate reports about the property calcu- 
lated to excite the cupidity of the speculative public. This they 
continue until the public evinces an interest in the stock, when at 
the first favorable opportunity, and when legitimate orders from 
confiding investors appear on the stock exchange, they quietly 
unload their holdings. To successfully dispose of their watered and 
worthless securities an easy money market is requisite. They must 
make it easy for outside speculators, the lambs of Wall street, to 
buy, and until they have disposed of their holdings the market 
quotation must be kept steadily advancing, for at the first reaction 
outside buying is sure to hesitate and many who have already 
bought are sure to sell out. The bubble of fictitious values must 
be kept inflated until the speculative clique has pocketed its gains. 
‘Then they are quite ready that the crash come, and when it does 
come, holding as they do the mortgage bonds on the property, 
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they squeeze out the watered stock and begin the process anew 
by reorganizing the property. 

But until such time as they have disposed of their holdings 
of watered stock, they must support the market price—by buying 
back the stock already unloaded, if necessary. The speculative 
public that buys such securities does so for the most part with bor- 
rowed money, and every facility is given them by the speculative 
cliques. An easy money market is therefore requisite to the suc- 
cess of their plans. Easy borrowing and at low interest rates is a 
necessity. <A tightening of money rates, resulting in the calling 
of loans, cannot fail to upset their plans; for when the brokers 
are called upon by the banks for the repayment of loans, they in 
turn call on their customers, and this forces such speculators to 
throw their holdings on the market. 

The appreciating gold standard has then, by making money 
rates in the financial centers easy, redounded to the great profit of 
the speculative cliques, and naturally they are disposed to cling 
to their advantage. Consequently they are strenuously opposed 
to bimetallism, just as they are opposed to Senator Teller’s bill 
requiring all national banks to keep their reserves in their own 
vaults, as tending to draw money away from the financial centers 
and turn it back into productive channels. 

Bimetallism would bring better prices and make productive 
enterprises remunerative And as productive industries became 
again profitable, there would be demand for money on the part of 
producers to expand production, owners of money would seek to 
invest in productive enterprises as promising the largest and most 
certain returns on ‘their capital, the banks in the country districts 
and industrial centers would find safe and profitable employment 
for their funds at home, money would cease to accumulate in the 
banks of the financial centers, and such banks, no longer controll- 
ing the idle funds of others, would have less money which they 
could place at the disposal of the speculative cliques. Hence 
such cliques are strenuously opposed to bimetallism. 


WOMAN’ S WAYS. 


OW shall I love you? I dream all day, 
H Dear, of a tenderer, sweeter way. 
Songs that I sing to you, words that I say, 
Prayers that are voiceless on lips that would pray— 
‘These may not tell of the love of my life, 
How shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife? 


How shall I love you? Love is the bread 

Of life to a woman—the white and the red 

Of all the worid’s roses, the ligh« that is shed 

On all the world’s pathways, till life shall be dead ! 
The star in the storm and the strength in the strife. 
How shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife ? 


Is there a burden your heart must bear ? 
I shall kneel lowly and lift it, dear. 
Is there a thorn in the crown that you wear ? 
Let it hide in my heart till a rose blossom there. 
lor grief or for glory—for death or for life, 
So shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife. 
—Ffrank L. Stanton. 
*,> 
i” 

A New York woman photographs odd people in odd situa- 
tions. She picks up subjects on the streets or anywhere and pays 
them to sit for her. She sells the photographs to artists. 
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Eighty years a widow is the record of an old lady of Havre, 

who has just reached her 1o4th birthday. 
* 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is seventy-six years old, declares : 
‘‘Sixty years ago I was sixteen. If I knew as much now as I 
thought I did then I might have something very instructive to tell.’’ 
Mrs. Howe seems to gain brightness with the passing of years. 

-- 


Iowa's ‘‘ first lady of the land,’’ Miss Mary Lord Drake, bids 
fair to be a success as the mistress of the gubernatorial mansion. 
Her father, General Francis Marion Drake, is a widower, and 
this daughter is his only unmarried child. She is cultivated and 
dignified. Moreover, she has no whiins. 

‘‘No, I haven’t any particular fad, Iam not a girl of fads; 

A 





I like all good things,’’ she said to some one who asked her if she 
was making a collection of anything, or had any hobby that she 
would undertake to popularize. She is an extensive reader in 
nearly all literary lines, especially with current magazines, and 
she keeps up to the times in the newspapers. Her devotion to 
her father is so deep that she tries to keep pace with him in every- 
thing that he does, and she thoroughly understands and sympa- 
thizes with him, taking the place, to a very large extent, of her 
mother. 

At the marriage in Egypt of Princess Minet Hanen, sister of 
the Khedive, the bride came in preceded by a woman musician 
all dressed in white satin. She was supported by two brides- 
maids. Her gown was of white satin, but one could scarcely see 
the material because of the heavy gold embroidery. Her neck 
and arms were simply covered with diamonds, and on her head 
she wore a high crown of precious stones, to which was attached 
her veil of silk and gold. On either side of her head were orna- 
ments of gold and jewels, with threads of gold reaching to the 
ground, of such weight that the bridesmaids had to carry them. 
She was one of the most beautiful women ever seen, and when 
she was seated on the throne it was a picture. She and her sur- 
roundings were beautiful beyond description. When she retired, 
the Khedive stood on the throne and threw newly-coined money 
among the ladies for luck. 

2K 2k 

‘*Ladies’ maids have a hard time of it these days,’’ said a 
member of that guild the other day when she was talking to a 
massage cure, to whom she had gone for instructions. ‘‘ I’ve 
got to learn to give massage now, or I can’t be sure of my place 
any longer. And I must get the real professional thing, for my 
lady has been massaged so much she knows all about how it 
ought to be done. I’ve had to become a good chiropodist, and to 
learn enough about physical culture to go through the exercises 
with Mrs. , because it bores her to do it alone. In the 
meanwhile my salary is $30 a month, just what it was when I 
only knew those things that a lady’s maid always had to know. 
I guess the next thing will be for me to learn homceopathy and 
filling teeth.’’ 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 





Ts hot water remedy is always the best one for making the 

complexion beautiful. It is very simple and equally safe, 
two good points in its favor. If persisted in, black-heads will 
soon depart and the complexion will assume the pink and white 
appearance of a baby. The hot water treatment should be 
indulged in every night and morning. 

At night the face should be bathed in water as hot as one 
can stand and then thoroughly rubbed with a good cold cream. 
Be careful to use a circular motion in rubbing. 

In the morning the cream may be omitted and the face first 
bathed in very hot water and then dashed with cold water. ‘The 
diet should be watched with care and much fruit should be eaten. 
Grape fruit 1s specially noted for its good effect upon the com- 
plexion. 

Hot water is one of our best remedial agents. 

A hot bath on going to bed even in the hot nights of sum- 
mer, is a better relief for insomnia than many drugs. 

Inflamed parts will subside under the conti:ual poulticing of 
real hot water. 

Very hot water, as we all know, is a very prompt checker of 
bleeding, and besides, if it is clean, and it should be, it aids in 
sterilizing wounds. 

A riotous stomach will nearly always receive gratefully a 
glass or more of hot water. 

+ 

A mustard plaster made according to the following directions 
will not blister the most sensitive skin: Two teaspoonfuls of 
mustard, two teaspoonfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of ground 
ginger. Do not mix too dry. Place between two pieces of old 
muslin and apply. If it burns too much at first, lay an extra 
piece of muslin between it and the skin; as the skin becomes 
accustomed to the heat, take the extra piece of muslin away. 


ko ose 
is 


Rhubarb should be added to the daily bill of fare during the 
early spring. It is a healthful fruit, and very much valued for 
its medicinal qualities. The skin is said to contain the nutritious 
properties and the flavor; so the stalks should be pulled and used 
when young and tender, before the outer skin becomes tough and 
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stringy and it is necessary to peel them. Rhubarb is an excel- 
lent tonic, and delicious and appetizing dishes may be made with 
it. Always use granite, earthen or porcelain vessels for cooking 
it, as the acid of the fruit will be affected by tin or iron ware. 
The leaves should be cut from the stalks as soon as they are 


pulled, and should be kept in a cool place. 
*,* 


The thinner the gastric juice the more rapid and efficient will 
be the digestion of meats and other proteids. The presence of 
digested food in the stomach hinders the action of the gastric juice 
on the undigested portion. Digested food should therefore be 
removed as quickly as possible. Nothing accomplishes this so 
well as water. Hence it is good to drink plenty of water with 
our meals. Don’t wash down the food with it. Swallow the 
food and then drink as much water as you like. It can do no 
harm. I wish to emphasize this because I believe the prevailing 
notion is that little or no water should be drunk at our meals. 
This error has probably arisen from a misunderstanding or mis- 
statement of the intended advice not to take water into the mouth 
before the food is swallowed, as this practice would certainly 
lessen the flow of saliva and hence impede digestion. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


Upon the days gone by ; to act in thought 

Past seasons o’er, and be again a child ; 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope, 

Down which the child would roli; to pluck gay flowers, 

Make posies in the sun, which the child’s hand 

(Childhood offended soon, soon reconciled), 

Would throw away, and straight take up again, 

Then fling them to the winds, and o’er the lawn 

Bound with so playful and so light a foot, 

That the press’d daisy scarce declined her head. 
—Charles Lamb, 


[* my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 


KOK 
* 
You may or may not punish your child for deceiving you, 
but he is sure to punish you for deceiving him. 


Have the nursery on the sunny side of the house. 

Have it well ventilated, but not cold. 

Have the walis restful rather than exciting to the youthful 
imagination. 

Have no carpets; they house and nourish germs. 

Have rugs which may be shaken daily. They will keep 
the floor comfortable and are hygienic. 

Kk 

If the baby is even ordinarily healthy he should have his 
daily airing, no matter what the state of the weather. From the 
first time he is‘taken out his constitutional should be religiously 
observed. ‘lo take him out on some days and keep him at home 
on others is to pave the way for all sorts of illness. ‘The child 
will be much more liable to take cold who is kept indoors on 
some days than the one who goes out every day. 

ie 

A mother who had nearly broken her back in stooping to 
bathe her baby, bought, not long ago, a well-made pine table of 
medium size, containing a good-sized drawer. She had the legs 
cut down so that the table stood about twelve inches high, and 
white porcelain castors fastened to each leg. ‘The table was first 
painted with common white paint and then with white enamel, 
and the drawer divided into compartments. Such a table provides 
a convenient and safe support fora bathtub, and, with a chair 
proportioned to its height, the bath may be given while seated. 
All the necessaries for the bath—powder, brushes, soaps, dry 
sponges—imay be kept in the drawer, thus saving many a step. 

*K, ok 


x 
One of the little English princesses, the young daughter of 
the Princess of Battenburg, and a granddaughter therefore of the 
Queen of England, was perplexed recently, as any little girl 
might have been. Like all small princesses, she has begun the 
study of Huropean languages early, and already speaks French 
and German with considerable fluency. But the other day when 
her patient governess began to teach her some Italian phrases her 
royal highness very nearly struck. ‘‘Grandmamma makes me 
say, ‘Thank you,’ when she gives me anything,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘and my father used to say, ‘Ich danke Ihnen.’ ‘Then you 
used to tell me to say ‘ Merci,’ and now it’s something else! 
What a lot of different ways there must be of talking !’° 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


AMONG THE 


Baa Stevenson fragment to be published in the June 15th 
Chap-Book is entitled ‘‘ A Walk in Carrick and Galloway.”’ 
KK 
H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago, announce the publication early 
in the coming month of a lively dialect story, ‘‘ The Boy Called 
Checkers—A Hard Luck Story,’’ by Henry M. Blossom, Jr. It 
is a simple pathetic tale, and is claimed to be the first faithful 
presentation of the real speech of the sidewalks. 
Rk 
Watermarks were originally used on bank 
of preventing counterfeits. 


notes as a means 


The Daily Sun, Florida, is a live, wide-awake morning news- 
paper, fully abreast of the times, and gives to the good folk of 
Gainesville and its immediate vicinity all of the news in a gead- 
able form. Its editorials are as sound and manly as its tifary 
features are wholesome and excellent. 

KK 

The American Journal of Education is the leading monthly in 
its special line in this country, and ought to be in the hands of 
every educator, male or female, professor, principal or teacher. 
To the heads of families who take a direct interest in the progress 
of their little ones at school, it is invaluable. It is published by 
Perrin & Smith, 208 Vine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish ‘‘ Ice Work, Present 
and Past,’’ an important volume in the International Scientific 
Series, by Dr. T. G. Bonney, Professor of Geology at University 


College, London. 
KK 


Francis Mahoney is best known as ‘‘ Father Prout,’’ his most 
widely circulated book being entitled ‘‘Reliques of Father Prout.’’ 
Kk 

The latest aspirant in the cheap magazine field, for popular 
favor, is A’t-Kat, a weekly magazine for the home. Its price is 
one cent a copy—fifty cents a year—and it is printed and pub- 
lished by Keighton Bros., 10 South Eighteenth street, Philadel- 
phia. Its contents are of a miscellaneous nature, comprising 
readable stories and sketches, and several chapters devoted to 
hous hold hints and matters interesting to children. <A7?t-Kat is 
certainly ‘‘a cheap magazine.’’ 

Fy 

Stone and Kimball announce the publication of many works 
‘* An Adventurer of the North,’’ by 
a novel, by Howard Frederic ; 


of merit. Among them being 
Gilbert Parker ; ‘‘Illumination, 
‘The Purple East,’’ a tiny volume of poems, by William Wat- 
son; ‘‘ The Invisible Playmate,’’ by William Canton, and ‘‘ The 
Washer of the Ford,’’ by Shan F. Bullock. 

* ok 


Ps 
The Denver Times, Colorado, continues to make fresh invest- 
ments daily in the confidence and esteem of its thousands of 
Its mining news is thorough, exhaustive and reliable. 


” 


patrons. 
It is now printed by nine Mergenthaler linotype machines, and 
is, practically speaking, complete in its news and mechanical ser- 
vices. It is a twelve-page daily except on Fridays, when it is 
enlarged to sixteen pages or more. Of the many live newspapers 
that are published in the Rocky Mountain region, it is easily 


among the first. 
* 


* 

Negroes are black owing ‘‘ to the stimulating action of solar 
heat, combined with moisture and an excess vf vegetable food, 
yielding more carbon than can be assimilated, the character beinz 
then fixed by heredity.’’ This extraordinary theory appears !:1 
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a recent geographical school book, bearing the name of Cambridge 
University. 

New York has a new Penny Magazine. It is a tiny sixty- 
four-page periodical, capitally illustrated, with lots of stories, 
poems, and attractive literary odds and ends. It sells for a penny 
a copy, or ten cents a year. 

* kK 


ey 
* 


The Review of Reviews has begun a series of biographical 
sketches of the noted correspondents of the big dailies of Lon- 
don. The May number dealt with M. de Blowitz, the Paris cor- 
respondent of ‘‘the Thunderer.”’ 


“ky 
Rye 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately ‘‘ A Venetian 
June,’ by Anna Fuller, illustrated by George Sloane. They 
have also almost ready ‘‘ Will O’ the Wisp,’’ a sea yarn of the 
War of 1812, by Robert Cameron Rogers. ‘They also announce 
for immediate publication a volume which will be issued under 
the eneral title of ‘‘’The United States and Great Britain,’’ and 
which will contain three monographs: I. The Relations between 
the United States and Great Britain, by David A. Wells; II. 
The True Monroe Doctrine, by Edmund S. Phelps, LL. D.; 
III. Arbitration, by Carl Schurz. 

ig 

On dit that Col. Adolph $. Ochs, editor of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Z7imes has secured for $25,000 an option on Zhe New 
York Times. We is a journalist of acknowledged ability and 
experience. 

Ry 

The Electrical Review, New York, continued, last week, the 
publication of its valuable special supplements for the Electric 
Light Convention. These supplements are well and carefully 
illustrated, and the papers which they present are prepared by 
experts of undoubted standing and ability. 

yk 

The Youth’ s Companion, this week, has two admirable stories, 
appropriate for Memorial Day,—a highly suggestive article on 
“* Useful Kite Flying,’’ which will please all boys of more or less 
constructive ingenuity ; and the first part of ‘‘ Are Animals 
Moral?’’ by Sir Idwin Arnold, the eminent English journalist 
and poet. 


The June number of Harper's Magazine opens with ‘A 
Visit to Athens,’’ by the Right Rev. William Croasdale Doane, 
illustrated by Guy Rose. Among the other contributions are ‘‘ A 
a short serial by John Kendrick Banys, 
‘« The Ouananiche and its Canadian Environment,’’ by E. D. T. 
Chambers; ‘‘ Thro’ Inland Waters,’’? by Howard Pyle; ‘‘ Evelina’s 
Garden,’’ a one-part story of some length, by Mary E. Wilkins ; 
a sketch of New York life, by Brander Matthews, and the con- 
clusion of Poultney Bigelow’s history of ‘‘ The German Strug- 
gle for Liberty.’’ There are also several poems and articles on 
scientific and other subjects. The illustrations, are as usual, of 


” 


Rebellious Heroine, 


a high order of merit. 
as 

fTarper’s Round Table, of the 26th instant, had instalments 
of Marion Harland’s interesting serial, ‘‘ An Old Field School 
Girl,’? and of Kirk Munroe’s ‘‘ Rick Dale.’’ It also contained 
an article by Yates Stirling, Jr., entitled ‘‘ Cruise of a Commerce 
Destroyer,’’ which gives a vivid picture of what an armored 
cruiser is expected to do in time of war. 


Stone and Kimball have transferred their business to 139 
Fifth Avenue, New York, The Chap Book has been sold to H. 
S. Stone & Co., and all subscriptions, etc., for it should be sent 
tv 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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OBITUARY. 
MRS. ANNA DAVIDSON CARROLL. 











Died, May 26th, 1896, Anna Davidson, wife of Dr. 
Wm. Carroll, at her late residence, No. 617 South Sixteenth 
; Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Aged, 34 years. 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


FAC-SIMILE edition of the celebrated Vienna Genesis, 
belonging to the Emperor of Austria, the oldest illuminated 
purple vellum manuscript of the Greek Septuagint translation of 
the Old Testament, has just been published in Vienna. ‘The 
original consists of twenty-four leaves 12% by 10% inches, 
with from thirteen to seventeen lines, written on both sides, and 
with forty-eight miniature paintings. It dates from the fifth 
century. 
KK 
A German writer says the art problem will be solved when 
photography enables a painter to reproduce his picture in colors 
and print them by the thousand. ‘The methods devised thus far 
to show a photograph in colors are only ingenious experiments in 
the decomposition of light. 
KK 
Professor Ranke has submitted to the German Anthro- 
pological Society the results of his investigations into the relative 
weights of the brain and spinal cord in man and the monkey. 
The elephant and the whale have heavier brains than man; the 
mole and certain small apes and singing birds have heavier 
brains in proportion to the weight of the body than man. 
According, however, to Professor Ranke, the weight of the 
brain in proportion to the weight of the spinal cord is greater in 
man than in any other animal. 
* 
Two statuettes in brass of Hecate and Demieter, have been 
found in excavating southwest of the Acropolis at Athens by 
Prof. Dorpfeld, President of the German Archzeological Institute. 


‘The French chemist, M. Lebau, has prepared pure glucinum 
from the emerald by heating it in an electric furnace and 
treating the residue with hydrofluoric acid. Glucinum is a beauti- 
ful white metal, which is stronger than iron and of greater electri- 
cal conductivity than copper or silver; hence it would be very 
useful for electrical engineering. 

ok ok 

Analyses recently conducted by the AZedical Press and Circu- 
Jar, an English journal, show that certain British cheeses examined 
contain a much higher percentage both of flesh-forming sub- 
stances and of fats than meat, even of the finest quality. This 
view, says Public Opinion, London, was held by no less an 
authority than the late Dr. Parkes, of Netley, who persistently 
maintained that as cheese contained a very large amount of albu- 
minoid material in a very small bulk it was one of the best foods 
for soldiers in time of war. Dr Thudichum, in his recent work, 
‘The Spirit of Cookery,’’ states that cheese is ‘‘ from two to 
three times as nutritious as the same money-value of ordinary 
meat.”’ 


) 


“KK 
MM. Moissan and Vigoroux have succeeded in making sili- 
cides of different metals. Nickel and cobalt, heated with silicon, 
yield silicides of these metals, which, in general, are harder than 
the corresponding carbides or compounds of the same metals with 
carbon. The silicide of titanium even scratches the diamond, 
The handles of surgical instruments have first to be coppered 
before an electrolytical coating of nickel can be applied. This is 
done by dissolving paraffin in ether, dipping the wood into this 
solution and rubbing graphite or bronze powder on the smooth 
surface, whose pores are now closed. A more complicated pro- 
cess is described in Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal after the 
Leitschrift fur Dreschsler und Elfenbeingraveure. Three solutions 
are prepared. Caoutchouc and wax are dissolved in carbon bisul- 
phide, under addition of phosphorus, also dissolved in bisulphide, 
oil of turpentine and asphalt. The second aqueous solution is 
nitrate of silver, the third gold chloride. The object with the 
wires attached is dipped into the first and dried ; the other solu- 
tions are then poured over. 
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MOSCOIV. 


PART II. 








[Adapted from the French of Mme. Lydie Paschkoff by William Struthers. ] 


Y the Red Stairs one gains access to the old palace of the 
czars, the Terem, or Belvedere Palace, adjacent to the Facet 
Palace (Granovitaia Palata), and to the New, or Grand Palace. 
The Terem (a term synonymous with harem) is a fifteenth cen- 
tury edifice wherein everything recalls feudal life—winding stair- 
ways closed by cast-iron gratings and massive doors, gloomy, 
vaulted ceilings, Gothic casements, antique chests and deep-seated 
arm-chairs. In this great hall the czars were wont to choose 
their wives from among two hundred maidens. ‘The Granovitaia 
Palata, being reserved for festivals and divers solemnities, is 
remarkable for its immense hall, whose arches are supported by a 
single pillar in the centre. The New Palace, the work of Czar 
Nicholas I., is externally very plain, even severe in style, but is 
surmounted by a gilded dome, while each of its many resplendent 
reception-rooms is dedicated to some order of chivalry. 

The Armory is really a kind of museum, and the Treasury 
of the Patriarchs contains a library as well as a museum. ‘The 
Arsenal, northwestward of the Kremlin, is ready to provide 200,- 
ooo men with ammunition. Near the Nikolsky Gate, surmounted 
by an octagonal tower that is itself crowned by a blue steeple, lies 
the colossal cannon, the Czar Pushka, cast in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and weighing 196,500 kilograms ; and not far from the Ivan 
Veliky Tower one may admire the famous and monstrous bell, 
the Czar Kolokol, weighing 202,000 kilograms, and showing the 
huge fissure in ‘its side caused by its great and terrible fall. 
Between the Kremlin and the Kitai Gorod, on the Red Square, 
facing the Resurrection Gate, rises the monument to the towns- 
man, Minine, and to the nobleman, Prince Pojarsky, the city’s 
liberators. 

On the same great square, but within the limits of the Kitai 
Gorod, stands the Vasilyi Blogennoi, the oddest, most curious 
cathedral in all Moscow. Built by an Italian architect during the 
reign of Ivan the Terrible, this polychromatic church is a con- 
glomeration of not less than nineteen separate churches added to 
or piled upon one another. Eight cupolas, assuming the form 
of a pineapple, a melon, an artichoke, an asparagus stalk, and 
various other shapes, along with a pyramidal bell-tower, crown 
this fantastic structure, with its forest of crosses, its gilded chains, 
its queer carvings and its naively-colored tiles, produce a dazzling 
effect 

The Kitai Gorod (Chinese City), nowadays the commercial 
quarter, within whose boundaries cluster numerous public build- 
ings, among which are the Bourse and the Great Bazar (Gostyn- 
nyi Dvoi), containing 1,200 merchants’ shops, the Cathedral of 
Our Lady of Kazan, the Church of the Virgin Mother o! Vladi- 
mir, the Saint Nicholas and Epiphany monasteries, the former 
dwelling of the Romanoff boyars (a plain, yet picturesque palace), 
the Museum of History and Anthropology, and the Library of 
the Synod. 

Forming a semicircle about the preceding quarter, the Bielyi 
Gorod (White City) is the residence of the nobles, functionaries 
and professional class. The western section of the city is new 
and superbly built, displaying large squares and broad streets 
bordered with straight lines of handsome houses. ‘This western 
zone is likewise provided with public establishments and impos- 
ing edifices—for instance, the University, the Observatory, the 
Romiantzer Museum, the School of Trade, the Alexandrofsky 
Cadet School, the Nicholas Lyceum, the Riding School, the 
Grand Theatre and the Little Theatre, the Archives of Foreign 
Affairs, the immense Foundlings’ Home erected in the eigh- 
teenth century, the Saviour Cathedral, a marble edifice in the 
Lombardo-Venetian style. Completed during Alexander II.’s 
reign, this basilica commemorates the war of 1812; a gigantic 
central tower and acupola plated with gold dominate the four 
facades of this splendid monument. 

The Zemlianoi Gorod (Earth City), on the left bank of the 
Moskva, surrounds the other two quarters and extends across 
upon the right bank. Fields and meadows, numerous gardens, 
market places, barracks, handsome dwellings, industrial estab- 
lishments, the statue of Pushkin, the Triumphal Arch of Alex- 
ander I., the Soukharer Tower, hospitals and divers other insti- 
tutions follow one another along the periphery of this exterior 
city, upon the western edge of which, in the Field of the Virgins, 
rises an imposing monastery flanked by square towers. 

Such, in its main features, is Moscow from topographical and 
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architectural points of view. The living, intellectual, and social 
Moscow is not inferior to the other, or rather the one is the 
emblem and commentary of the other. At the head of its institu- 
tions of learning stands the University, the first of superior Rus- 
sian schools through the number of its faculties, its observatory, 
library, and scientific collections. The Lazarev Institute, a 
school of living Oriental languages, six gymnasia, a grand 
lyceum, a seminary, a theological academy, a medical and surgi- 
cal academy, a school of civil engineering, a school of architec- 
ture, a school of design, a school of the fine arts, a technological 
institute, an academy of agriculture and forestry, a commercial 
academy, a school of trade, a theatrical school, a conservatory of 
music, eight military schools, four young ladies’ seminaries, nine 
public libraries, several museums—for instance, the Roumiantzev, 
Galitzin, Polytechnic, and Historical--many learned societies devot- 
ing their energies to the study of antiquities, history, Russian 
literature, anthropology, and physical and natural sciences ; not 
less numerous philanthropical societies, immense, and sometimes 
magnificent and richly-endowed hospitals and hospices, all bear 
witness in favor of the great city. Daily newspapers and periodi- 
cals in no small number, clubs or circles, such as the Assembly of 
the Nobility, the English Club, the Merchants’ Club, preside 
over the high tone of elegant society, and the diffusion of a 
national spirit. The Grand Imperial Theatre gives operas and 
ballets, the Little Theatre is the home of drama and comedy ; and 
other play-houses are open at the Zoological Garden and at that 
of the hermitage. A manufacturing town and a vast emporium 
of merchandise, Moscow is the most industrial city and the 
greatest trade centre in all Russia ; the sum total of its exchanges 
is colossal ; while a double net-work of river-ways and railroads 
permits its commerce to radiate in every direction. 

Moscow can also boast of being the birth-place of a pleiad of 
poets and celebrated literary men—Pushkin, Lermontof, Griboye- 
dof, Ostrovsky, Dostoievsky, Herzen, and Katkof. 

Nature and art have both favored the country surrounding 
it; and the Troitza Convent, the Donskoi and Novospaski monas- 
teries, the groves of Marina and Sokolnitzkyi on the north; the 


. Petrovna Wood, and the park of the Forestry Academy on the 


east ; the park and palace Neskoutchnyi, and the Sparrows’ Hill 
on the southwest ; and the chateau and park of Petrosky on the 
northwest, just as soon as the fine weather returns, confer a lively 
attractiveness upon Moscow’s suburban landscape. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


OHN BURNS proposes to have a law passed by Parliament 

making it compulsory for employers to give domestic servants 

‘‘q character’’ on dismissal. J,aws to that effect have long been 
in force in France and Germany. 


aS 


Queen Victoria is the heroine of an exciting drama now being 
acted in the leading Siamese theatres. In this she is about to be 
married in Ceylon, her capital, to the King of Siam, when that 
outspoken monarch breaks off the match, and in revenge the 
Queen invades his country. She is repulsed with great loss, in 
spite of a hand-to-hand combat between the Duke of Cambridge 
armed with a battle-axe, and three Siamese fairies, and after an 
explanation of the misunderstanding, marries the King of Siam, 


22K 

While stopping incognito at Naples recently, the Empress of 

Austria visited the fair of San Giuseppe attended by a single com- 

panion. Seeing a crowd of poor children staring at a toy booth, 
she bought out the booth and distributed the toys among them. 


Pe 
* 


Russia is once more active on the Afghan borders, although 
the settlement of the Pamir frontier has been accepted so recently. 
A broad-gauge railroad is being built from Merv to the Kushk 
River, a distance of 200 versts, and at the terminus materials will 
be accumulated to run a Decauville railroad as soon as possible to 
Herat, 300 versts further off. The reason for this move is said 
to be the gathering of stores and the preparation for an advance 
at the end of the Northwestern Railway of India, as Russia does 
not intend to be outstripped in the race for Herat. M. Oulianoff, 
the military engineer, is in charge of the construction of the 
road to the Kushk, while M. Eiffel, who built the tower, is con- 
sulting engineer for the Decauville line. 
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Oxford will have no Bampton lectures this year, as there will 
ve no income from the endowment, owing to the agricultural 


A fifteen-year-old English girl has mitral murmur of the 
heart so strong that it can be heard twelve feet away when she 
has her clothes on. If she is placed with chest exposed three feet 
from a closed door, the sound can be heard by a person standing 
listance from the other side of the door. The Lancet 
says the heart is not enlarged or dilated, and the only inconve- 
nience felt by the patient is that she easily gets out of breath. 


A society to encourage the use of French universities by 
lents and of Scotch universities by Frenchmen, has 
1 in Paris by Scottish and French professors, among 
.es Simon, MM. Greard, Lavisse, Berthelot, Lord Reya 
‘ipal Donaldson. One object of the society is to re-estab- 
the original building the old Scots’ College in Paris, 
ided by the Bishop of Moray in the fourteenth century and 
endowed by Archbishop Beaton in the sixteenth, to be occupied 
by Scottish students and professors. The building is now used 
as a lycee, the rent for it being paid to the Scotch Catholic Bish- 
ops, who support theological students at St. Sulpice with the 







money. 


AROUND THE TEA TABLE. 








ky diatoma or a microscopic worm, 





: | *“HERE’S a cunning young bacillus and a natty little germ, 


' 


food and air and water, and, by George, it makes me squirm ! 





the sun will be much colder in about a million years. 


And 

And a portion of earth’s moisture slowly dries and disappears, 
And its crust is slowly cooling and excites our human fears ; 
So, by George, you needn’t wonder if it fills my eyes with tears. 


lred generations man will have no teeth at all, 

sk be as naked as a shiny billiard ball ; 
rfluous toes will vanish, he will be but four feet tall : 
ve, you cannot wonder that my flesh begins to crawl. 








There is a verse in the Bible which contains every letter in 
the alphabet except j, and it is said there is only one such. It is 
the twenty-first verse of the seventh chapter of Ezra, and reads: 
‘““AndI, evenI, Artaxerxes, the King, do make a decree to all the 
treasures which are beyond the river, that whatsoever Ezra, the 
priest, the scribe of the law of the God of Heaven, shall require 
of you, it be done speedily.”’ 


Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people take in 
‘speaking their minds.’’ A man of this make will say a rude 
thing for the mere pleasure of saying. 


Madden says that in the British West Indies two centuries 
ago pins, slices of bread, pinches of snuff, drams of whisky, soap, 
cocoanuts, eggs and other common articles were all used as money. 





To test coffee for purity, sprinkle some of the article on top of 
a glass of cold water. If part of it settles to the bottom it is adul- 
terated. Pure coffee rarely fails to remain on top of the water. 


Great, indeed, is the popularity of tea, but few will be pre- 
pared to receive the startling intelligence that in a certain part of 
the world the leaf that provides an excellent beverage for after- 
noon confabulations plays an important part in such a mournful 
function asa funeral. As a matter of fact, tea is a prominent 
rival to cremation and the earth to earth system, to say nothing 
of the trade of the embalmer. In China the well-to-do folk fre- 
quently preserve the mortal remains of their friends in tea leaves, 
and I am told that a corpse placed in a large chest of tea will 
remain in a high state of preservation for many years. 

The largest kitchen in the world is in that great Parisian 
store, the Bon Marche, which has 4,000 employes The smallest 
kettle contains one hundred quarts, and the largest five hundred. 
Each of the fifty roasting pans is big enough for three hundred 
cutlets. Every dish for baking potatoes holds two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. When omelets are on the bill of fare 78,000 
eggs are used at once. For cooking alone, sixty cooks and one 
hundred assistants are always at the ranges, 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE SILVER QUESTION. 


An Important Communication Addressed by the Hon. [loreton 
Frewen, the Celebrated English Financial Authority, 
to Ex-Congressman Bland. 
25 CHESHAM PLACE, LONDON, May 10, 1896. 

DEAR Mr. BLAND—Thank you for your very interesting 
letter of April 21st. That crisis in the silver question which has 
been culminating since the legislation of 1873, but especially since 
our legislation, in closing the Indian mints in 1893, is now at 
hand, and it is impossible that the lesson of the last three years 
has been lost on your great educated democracy. 

A fortnight since I attended a monetary conference at Brus- 
sels, and I was much struck by the unanimity of the recognition 
there, that those nations which are, in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, 
the ‘‘ creditor nations ’’ are likely to concede as little as possible. 
The general opinion here in financial circles is that the United 
States is well able to pay the interest on her foreign debt, even 


| should the price of wheat, cotton and your other staple exports 


fall much lower still: and further that if for a few years to come, 


you are to be obliged to borrow that gold interest from creditor Eng 
| land, which you owe her, all the better for the creditor. Money 


being a mere drug here at the present time, the creditor will be 
happy to oblige you! For while you borrow at something over 


three per cent., our consolidated 234 per cent. bonds are now cost- 


ing our investors 113. 
Your entire financial difficulty is in this: you cannot main- 
tain a sufficient balance of exports over imports to pay the three 


| hundred million dollars which you require to meet (1) the inter- 


est on your foreiga loans, (2) the enormous expenditure of your 
tourists and residents in Europe, (3) the freights you pay to 
British ships. This is a difficulty not at all confined to your com- 
munity; it is to-day the case of all debtor communities. In 
Australia, where I was traveling recently, I found that the trou- 
ble is far more serious than with you. Our colonists there are 
required to pay nearly seventy-five million dollars of interest 


| yearly to England on the loans they have made here. They make 
| this payment chiefly by their huge exports of wool; the price of 


wool having fallen fifty per cent., two million bales are now 


: . ryan . 
| required to pay interest, instead of one million. The result is 


that Australia, the most prosperous of pastoral communities only 
a few years since, has become embarrassed to the last degree, and 


| but for ‘‘ free wool’’ in your last tariff bill, the situation of Aus- 


tralia must by this time have become desperate. These seven 
debtor Australian colonies are financially in the same strained 


| condition, because of the fall of prices, that any seven of your 


once prosperous debtor States are now in; their prospects and 
yours are equally engulfed by the increasing burden of fixed 
debts. 

I believe that not much later the most bigoted gold-mono- 


| metallist will be obliged to recognize the disease. Since 1873 we 


have so legislated to depress the price of silver that 800,000,000 


| of Asiatics are able to buy silver—their silver money—at about 


half price; these hordes of Orientals selling their product in 
Europe for the gold sovereign, that sovereign now sends them 
back, when exchanged into silver, twice as many rupees or taels 


| or yens or dollars, as was the case twenty years ago; and mean- 
| while, all the evidence shows conclusively, that the value, the pur- 


chasing power, of the Indian rupee, of the Chinese tael, of the Jap- 
anese yen, of the dollar of the Malay peninsula is no whit reduced. 


| This is, I believe, the burden too grievous to be borne ‘by the 


industries of competing white men, although the press of the 
great ‘‘creditor nation’’ England, and equally of the great cred- 
itor State, New York, revels in objections to this, the evident and 
rational explanation of your present troubles. 

As to whether by going to free coinage, your great commu 
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W anamaker’s 


The SIMPLEST  contriv- 
Dixie ance you could im- 


agine, and yet these 
Canopy canopies are attached 


to the finest bedstead without harm; 
there is no ceiling attachment, and 
the netting flies out of the way when 
you touch the string. Summer 
morning naps are not interrupted 
by flies, and mosquitoes are power- 
less to dpe Plain canopy, com- 
plete, $2.75. We can make them 
as elabor ake as you wish. 


Furniture EVERYBODY 
Slip wants them at once, 
Covers * wiley but ara 

working force is 
equal to all demands thus far. 
Have you talked it over with us? 
Linens and a dozen newer, daintier 
stuffs are hereto choose from. ‘The 
Furniture Slip Covers are right if 
we make them. 


Floor 
Linens ™oney to buy flimsy 

floor linens, for the dust 
sifts through and is ground into the 
carpets you think you’re saving. 
Sorry that goods so mean as to 
justify this warning are to be found 
in town. May we help you to the 
right kind? No charge for meas- 
uring your floors. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


MEN'S AND BOYS GLOTAING. 


same moderate prices that characterize 
all our departments : 
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Men’s and Youths’ Sack Suits—in 
blue and black Serge and neat mixed 
suitings, strictly all-wool, Italian cloth $7. 50 
lined, TEREST AS SE LEAT SAS OEE 

Men’s and Youths’ Coats and $5. 50 
Vests —-in blue and black Serge, at......... 

Men’s and Youths’ som ed ee 50 
and Vests—in black Diagonal.. ‘ 

Boys’ Double Breasted Kne 
Pants Suits—6to15 years. Prices c om $2. 95 
IMONCE At... cccceeessccceesscocccerssccecscccosescoesesces 

Boys’ Linen Effect and Crash Sailor 
Suits—very durable and popular, 


$1.95 to i 50. 


Boys’ White Duck Sailor Suits— $1 50 
with hat to match, at.. F 


Boys’ Knee Pants - ~3 to 14 years, in 50 
Cheviot mixtures, at .......0ccceeeeeeceeeeeer cee C 


Boys’ Moleskin Wash Pants—in 36¢ 
neat Stripes, 3 O13 VEATS, AL..scorreecceeeeereeee 


Strawbridée § ae 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Please mention The American. 


WORSE than a waste of 
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nity can maintain steady exchanges everywhere at 1 to 16 between 
gold and silver, I am not going to dogmatize. At Brussels I 
found much difference of opinion. Mr. Herman Schmidt, whose 
knowledge of exchange problems entitles his opinion to respect, 
believes that you can. Mr. Grenfell, on the other hand, 
thought some smail gold premium in New York probable. M. 
Raffalovitch and M. Fougirel, two eminent Economists, inclined 
to the view that such a moderate gold premium, acting as a pro- 
tective tariff, the premium falling when you had a bountiful har- 
vest and large exports, and rising in the event of harvest scarcity 
and a reduction of exports—that such an automatic tariff as this 
premium would create is likely to be welcome both to your Pro- 
tectionists and to your Free Traders, and if so, will obviate the 
necessity in future for frequent changes in your tariff, a consum- 
mation much to be desired. For my own part, I have always 
believed that Lord Aldenham—then Mr. Gibbs—was right when 
he declared in his evidence before our Currency Commission in 


” 


1886, that any “‘ first-class nation,’’ but especially America, could 


go safely to freecoinage Mr. Gibbs is, as you are aware, one of 
our ‘‘ merchant princes,’’ a man whose whole life has been spent 
in trading with every part of the world, and to whom exchange 
complications are as familiar as the points of the compass to a 
mariner. Who is in a position to ridicule such an authority as 
this? Certainly not the ordinary editors of daily papers, who yet 
which Lord Aldenham declared 


continue to call that ‘‘ free silver ’’ 


practicable a ‘‘ craze.’’ 

A word in conclusion. Ona certain Monday in June, 1893, 
the ratio of silver to gold was as 1 to 24; on the Friday of the 
** seventy-cent dollar’’ had in four 
Because the 


first-rate’ coun- 


same week it was I to 30; your 
days become a ‘“‘fifty-cent dollar’’—and why? 
mints of a single foreign country, India (not a *‘ 
try in point of trade), had been closed. Presumably, then, had 
the Indian mints reopened on that Friday, the ratio would have 
reverted from 1 to 30 to 1 to 24 before the following Wednesday, 
Now let me ask those who object to free coinage in the United 
States, what would have been the effect if, on that same Wednes- 
day, you had opened your mints to the free coinage of silver ? 
If India single-handed had been able to raise the ratio twenty per 
cent.—that is, from 1 to 30 to 1 to 24—by free coinage, would not 
the additional support of the United States have carried the ratio 
to 1 to 16—a rise of 33 per cent. more; and, if the United States 
could not have accomplished this though free coinage, will some- 
body explain why ? 

The great difficulty, Iam aware, as to this silver question, is to 
divest men’s minds of their furious prejudices. It is by playing upon 
the prejudices and passions of honest and honorable men that 
the one class now becoming rich and powerful by the misfortunes 
of the other classes, has been and still is able to thwart every 
measure of monetary reform. Iam painfully aware of this diffi- 
culty which confronts us, because, never having studied the ques- 
tion, I was for some years so fully convinced of the soundness of 
the gold theory that I could not bring myself even to consider 


the arguments of my then opponents—the bimetallists. 
Believe me, 
Yours, very faithfully, 
MORETON FREWEN. 


To the Hon. P. BLAND, Lebanon, Mo. 


TOLD ON ‘‘ THE OTHER SIDE."’ 








HE world will be interested to learn, on the authority of Prof. 
Lombroso, that Dante was a madman. Dr. Durand Fardel, 
a French physician, made this diagnosis of the mental condition 
of the great Italian poet a long time ago. Now it has been 
revived, with additions, by Prof. Lombroso, who has abandoned 
the study of criminals in order to diagnose the mental condition 
of the great men of the past. According to Prof. Lombroso, Dante 
was subject to epileptic fits. Dr. Fardel sees in his ‘‘ Visions of 
Hell, Heaven and Purgatory’’ the result of a maniac’s dreams. 
Prof. Lombroso furthermore expatiates on the irascibility, inordin- 
ate vanity, and the violent character of the Florentine poet. 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 


ON AND AFTER MAY 17, 1896. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philade'phia. 


o Via. L. V. R. R. 

Buffalo Day Express ) 

Parlorand Dining Car 5 daily 9.00 A. M. 

Black Diamond Express | weekdays 

For Buffalo (Parlor Car) ) 12.30 P. M. 

Buffalo and Chicago Express } ia Ly 5-34 P. M. 

Sleeping Cars p CAlY 9 45 P. SI. 

Williamsport Express, week- en  E 8.35, 10.05 A. 
M., 4.05 P. M. Daily (Sleeper) 30 P. M. 

Lock Haven, Cl earfield and Bell Bs Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 1 ).30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1 30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays—4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
10.10, 11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 24th and nesta sts., 3 55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10.32, 11.04 A. M., 7 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car 1.45 P. M. Sunday, 3.55, A. M., 
10.32, 12.04 dates car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining 
car), 11.45 P. M 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 
4.00 (two-hour train), . m (two-hour train), 3.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. , 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 re i: 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
sleeping carson night trainstoand from New 
York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.6, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45 
P.M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 
9.46 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton 
on Sunday.) 


For Schuyikill Valley Points 


For Phoenixviule and Pottstown—Express, 
3.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, (Saturdays only, 2-30), 
4.U5, 6.30, LL. P. M. — 4.20, 7.45, 11.06 
A. M., 1.42, 4.35, “a 20 Pp. M. Sunday— 

4 





Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. i. 30 P.M. Accom., 7.30, 
11.30 A. M., 6.15 P. 

For Reading—Ex xpress, 8.35, 10.06 A. M., 12.45, 
(Saturdays only, 2-30), 4.05, 6.50, 11.30 p. M. 


Accom., 4.20, 7.49 A. M.. 1,42, 4.35, 5.538, 7.20 P. M. 
Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., in. 30 P. M. 
Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg— Express, “> 
10.05 A. M. (Saturdays only, 2 30), 4.05, 6.30 P. 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 1.42,°7.20 P. M. Fao tone 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A! M. ‘Accom. 6 lo, P. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 4.35, 10.05 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-30), 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M, 142 PM. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00.9.06 A. M ,i130 P.M. Accom., 6.15 
P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 10.06 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M_ Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30 P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20A. M. Sunday—Express, 400 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A. M., 2.00 (Satur- 
days only, 3.00), 4.00, 5.00 P. M. Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4 30, 6.30 P. M. Sunday s—Express, 9.00, 
1000 A. M. Accom., 8.00 A.M., 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot: ae 
Express, 7.45, 900, A. M., 3.30, 5-30, -. M. 
Accom. 6.50, 8.15, A. M. 4.32 P. M. Sundays — 
Express, 400 5 30,8 ul P. M. Accom. 7.15 A. M., 
4.15 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M 

Lakewood, week-days, 8 00 A. M., 4.15 P.M, 


For Cape May. 
Woe, 915 A.M., 4.15 P.M. Sundays, 9.15 





Leave ce May, weekdays, 7.35 A. M.,3 49 P.M 

Sundays 3 4U P. M. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at statious. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


I. A. SWEIGARD, c. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen. Suverintendent, Gen, Pass. Agent. 





“ Unique in periodical literature.” 4 
San 

“ Most readable and attractive n 
Editor The , N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly, 
10 cents a Copy. 

Among its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charles Dudiey Warner, T. 5. Vandyke, 

etc. 
Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Together with The American, one year for $2.00. 


Please mention The American 
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BY TAKING THI} 


UNION PACIFI 


The Overland Route, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


The Best Route 


TO AND FROM 


Colorado, Utah, California. 
Oregon, Washington, 
idaho and Montana. 


Through Palace-Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, Composite Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, and 
Pullman Tourist Cars Daily. Per- 
sonally Conducted California Excur- 
sions Weekly. 

Tickets via UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
can be obtained from all Ticket Agents in 
the United States and Canada, and full 
information relative to this system will be 
cheerfully furnished upon application to 

R. TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agt, 
287 Broadway, 
New York City. 
E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass.& T’kt Agt. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Price Reduced -rom 
$8.00 .. $6.00 


UUTTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


S9LiG . 
World’s 
Greatest 


Intellects 
CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic im ———-sasa. 
Scope, Character. 
a7 CS 
Se ompleteness .... 
Comprehensiveness. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1896 


will preserve the essential features which 
have characterized the magazine and made 
it so desirable heretofore. 

The same brilliant array of names that 
have embellished its pages during 1895, will 
be found, with few exceptious, in its issues 
of 1546, with others of equal note in their 
respective departments of Literary Criti- 
cism, Biographical Sketches, Historical 
and Political information, Fiction and 
Poetry. Ina short, every phase of Culture 
and Progress from the entire field of For- 
eign Periodical Literature will have its 
representatives. 

he large body of readers who need to 
study economy in their outlay, yet having 
a relish for the best, will find in a subscrip- 
tion to THE LIVING AGE the most satisfac- 
tory returns, receiving for the price of one 
the ripest fruit from all. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 


























Rates for clubbing THE LIvInc AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 
Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston, 
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Charles Holland was performing at Liverpool with Kemble, 
who was personating Hamlet, and Holland was Horatio. The lat- 
ter was nervous at acting with so great a star, and sent a little boy, 
just before the last scene in the fourth act, to fetch him a glass 
of brandy-and-water from the nearest tavern. The actor eagerly 
seized the compound, drank it literally to the very dregs, and 
then perceived a dark-red sediment clinging to the bottom of the 
glass. He hastily strode onto the stage to play his part, but was 
soon greatly disturbed by seeing the landlady of the public house 
arrive at the ‘‘ wing’’ with several performers, who seemed list- 
ening in consternation to something she was telling them, and 
looking with dismay toward Horatio on the boards. As soon as 
ever the scene was ended Holland rushed to her and asked, 
‘* What's the matter, my good woman ?”’’ 

‘‘Oh, sir, you’re a dead man! It’s red arsenic you have 
had, kept to poison our rats, and in the hurry I sent that by mis- 
take. I used that tumbler for your brandy-and-water, not seeing 
till too late that I had not a clean one.’’ 

Immediately, while poor Holland was in mortal terror, Kem- 
ble arrived on the scene, ignorant of what had happened, and said 
in his usual! quiet manner, ‘‘ Come, Mr. Holland, the gravediggers 
are on, and our cue will be given in a few minutes.”’ 

‘*My dear sir,’’ replied Holland faintly, ‘‘I have nothing 
more to do with cues. It’s all over with me—I’m poisoned,”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Kemble, ‘‘ you must go on immediately.’’ 

Holland explained. 

‘* Very awkward,’’ remarked Kemble, ‘‘ but even if poisoned 
you can play out the rest of your part.”’ 

‘‘ Impossible, sir, I’m a dying man.’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ replied Kemble, in stately fashion, ‘‘ how is the play 
to end unless you do appear? The tragedy can’t finish without 
you,’’ and he forced him on. 

The feelings of poor Holland may be imagined in that final 
scene where the poisoned goblet passes round, and the queen 
expires, exclaiming : 

‘The drink—the drink! I’m poisoned !’’ 

When Holland came off it was to find that his terrors had 
been unfounded. The landlady had made a mistake; the glass 
had rose paint in it, used for make up of faces by some actors 
lodging with her, which her husband had substituted for the red 
arsenic, which he considered too dangerous for her—a careless 
woman—to use in the house. ok 


The occasion of making one’s maiden speech is hardly the 
time one would expect a legislator to select for giving vent to a 
yawn. It is, nevertheless, on record that some thirty years ago, 
when the present Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington, was 
making his maiden speech in the House of Commons he visibly 
yawned, and Mr. Disraeli, whose keen eye noted the occurrence, 
is accredited with having made the remark that ‘‘a man who can 
yawn in the midst of his maiden speech is capable of rising to the 
highest position in this House.’’ 

Since his transference to the upper House the noble duke 
has probably found even more facilities than existed in the Com- 
mons for dozing. 

Mr. Gladstone used to be a frequent offender in the same 
direction. The Grand Old Man was often lost to all consciousness 
of what was going on around him, and yet, marvelous to relate, 
after quietly nodding away through a portion of a debate, he 
would wake up, deliver himself of a big, long yawn, and then 
make a speech which, for lucidity and power of argument, would 
seem to imply that he had heard every word that had been spoken 
throughout the debate. 

Mr, Chamberlain and Sir William Harcourt often appear to 
be fast asleep, but it is doubtful if either of them ever really loses 
touch of what is going on around him. 

The habit of tilting the hat well over the eyes and sitting 
with bowed head and legs crossed one over the other is one which 
appears to find much favor with a large number of members in 
each succeeding House of Commons, but it will always be a moot 
point whether they really go to sleep or merely ‘‘ make believe 
to,’’ as children say. At all events, it is noticeable that they 
never seem at a loss for a word or sentence when the time comes 
for them to rise up in their places. 

Putting all others out of the question, however, the champion 
sleeper of the House is Sir Richard Temple, who goes to sleep at all 
times and under all sorts of conditions. At times he appears to 
be anxious to ward off the feeling of somnolency which is 
obviously obtaining the mastery over him, but the effort is all in 
vain and his head will insist on falling upon his breast. 

How his hat ever remains upon his head, seeing the disloca- 
tory swerves and strange movements the latter assumes from time 
to time, isa matter for wonderment. 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN ) 
Like no other magazine on earth, Filled to 
overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many ilius- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy ioc. Subscription only 
50c. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER ———-—--eenasm 
To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for toc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 
IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers, 
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the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
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Spain and.... 
the Spaniards. 


By EDMONDO DE AmiciIs __ Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro 
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printed. It contains forty-five photo- 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF Arc. By Mark Twain. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Is that large circle of readers, which Mr. Clemens has 
charmed and entertained for so many years, willing to take any- 
thing from the pen of Mark Twain seriously? The question is 
not readily answered. And yet that is the question which 
frames itself after we have read this delightful account of the 
character and doings of the French heroine. It was a matter of 
some doubt, when the Recollections of Joan of Arc began to 
appear serially in one of the foremost magazines whether their 
authorship was properly credited, as many maintained it was, to 
the humorist, but with successive installments of the story, the 
conviction that Mark Twain actually had turned his attention to 
a serious field of literature became general, and now the publica- 
tion of the recollections in book form with the familiar xom-de- 
plume on the title page will surprise few persons. There will be 
many, however, who will find it difficult to believe that the 
author is not, once again, indulging his fondness for tickling the 
risibilities of others and that underlying the apparently serious 
chronicle of the experience of Joan of Arc there is not a wealth of 
whimsical fun which they failed to appreciate at first glance. 
But such suspicions, it is plain to the earnest reader, are entirely 
without reason. The book is a study in character, written with 
serious intent, and apparently based upon a thorough examination 
and comparison of literature dealing with Joan of Arc. Imagina- 
tion, of course, has played no small part in filling in the details of 
the resultant work, !or reliable information upon the personality 
of the French girl is scanty; and here and there we find in 
de-cription and dialogue flashes of that irresistible humor which 
we identify with the humorist. As to the fidelity to life of the 
picture which Mr. Clemens draws of his heroine, that must be 
largely a matter of individual opinion. Writers have given us 
varying portraits of Joan, and the agreement among those who 
have presented their conceptions with the most assurance has not 
been remarkable. The addition to this gallery of portraits, which 
the Joan of Mark Twain’s book makes, must, therefore, be taken 
with the others as the creation of the author’s mind. One thing 
is certain. Mr. Clemens is filled with a sense of the nobility of 
the girl’s character, and, consequently, shows her to us in a role 
which we cannot but admire. 

The story is written on lines which justify its classification 
as a historical romance, and, that it is a work deserving of notice 
from the view point of the admirer of pure literature, we may say 
with confidence. Mark Twain has given new evidence of his 
powers as a writer of imagination, and we must regard this, his 
latest work, as the best thing, in many respects, of anything in 
print which bears his name. That the popular verdict will sus- 
tain such an opinion is, however, more than doubtful. 


SEVEN FROZEN SAILORS. By George Manville Fenn and Others. 
v York : The New Amsterdam Book Company. 

Perilous adventure is suggested by the title of this prettily- 
bound book ; but, instead of a narrative of serious hardships in 
the Polar regions, it takes but a few minutes to show the reader 
that the story is, in reality, a bit of whimsical and impossible fun- 
making, in which the collaborators have indulged their fancy to 
the fullest, and, apparently, vied with each other in inventing 
outlandish experiences. The seven frozen sailors—of as many 
nationalities—are discovered by an Arctic party and revived under 
the influence of a sun bath, only in turn to disappear as they 
finish their separate tales. ‘The situation is one that takes a cun- 
siderable stretch of imagination on the part of the reader to accept; 
but there is an hour of capital entertainment in the book 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND DrEsER'?T. By William Astor Chanler. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Of Mr. Chanler's travels in Africa we already know a good 
deal, through the medium of periodical seebesnptiom of his previous 
expedition. The one to which this book relates is, however, by 
reason of what the author says of a new and strange people he 
came across in East Africa, specially interesting, and the informa 
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of a vast continent whose mysteries are only beginning to be dis- 
closed. While the narrator of exciting adventures with wild ani- 
mals and savage tribes is entertaining, interest will probably 
center in what the author has to say of that curious people of 
Caucasian appearance which he encountered, after a long and 
persistent seat an It is most regretable that the hostility of this 
people a and Mr. Chanler’s position of danger should have operated 
to diminish so seriously his opportunities for observing them and 
studying their habits at !eng th. Vet he met them at close range, 
and what he saw is sufficiently exact to establish positively the 
existence and general character of the race in question, so that we 
may confidently look for a more detailed report upon them before 
long from some future explorer. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 





S you sail through life take pains and steer 
Away from the island that lies too near 
The isle of Boredom, which all men fear. 


The island sets up like a shelf of rock, 
But woe to the sailor who lands at the dock 
And offers the people a chance to talk. 


For they talk all night and they talk all day ; 
And try as you will to get away, 
They pin you down and they make you stay. 


They talk of the things they have done and said, 
They talk you awake ‘and they talk you to bed, 
Till you almost wish they would talk you dead. 


About the dwellers upon that shore, 
Not one of them knows that he is a bore. 


And the queerest thing, and one to deplore, 


So steer away from that island shelf, 
That is governed, they say, by a wicked elf, 
Lest you be a bore and not know it yourself, 


rr 
* 


Part of the cruel and unusual punishment urged against her 
ng and as a ground for divorce by a woman of San Jose, Cal., 
that he threw her pies out of the window and made her visitors 
enter the house by the back door. 


* 
* 


A puny little man one day said to Nat Goodwin, ‘‘I’d like 
to tell —— he’s ‘no man,’ but he’s so much oe than me I 
fear he’d knock my head off.’’ ‘‘ True,’’ said N ‘he might 
‘go for you,’ but you can tell him that, and nc in a way he 
won't have the wit to perceive quick enough to hit you before you 
are out of harm’s way.’’ ‘‘ How?”’ inquired the little man. 
‘Tell him he’s the fellow that time and tide have been waiting 
for solong. See?” 


’ 


A song with thetitle: ‘‘ There’s a Sigh in the Heart,’’ was 
sent by a young man to his sweetheart ; but the paper fell into 
the hands of the girl’s father, a very unsentimental physician, who 
exclaimed : 

‘‘ What wretched unscientific rubbish is this? 
heard of such a case ?’’ 

He wrote on the outside : 

‘* Mistaken diagnosis ; no sigh in the heart possible. 


relate almost entirely to the lungs and diaphragm !’’ 


Who ever 


Sighs 


A wealthy merchant of Manchester recently engaged a rising 
young painter for the purpose of having his own portrait in oil 
conveyed to posterity. The terms were arranged. 

‘* How long do you think it will take ?’’ asked the model. 

‘* Perhaps fifteen days,’’ was the reply. 

Sittings began, and the artist entered so heartily into his 
work that in eleven days the portrait was done. 

‘Why,’ asked this Croesus of Cottonopolis, when the fact 
was announced to him, ‘‘do you intend suppressing four days’ 
work ?’”’ 

‘« It does not matter at all ; the portrait is finished, 
the painter. 

‘* Well, sir, this is not business; we said a hundred guineas 
and fifteen days’ work. I am quite ready to stand the price, but 
you ought not to spend an hour less upon the work than we 
agreed for.’ 

There was no use arguing with such a man. The painter 
took his brush again and spent four sittings more in lengthening, 
little by little in the portrait, the ears of his patron ! 
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The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the deli; ght of the healthy popu- 
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